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statutes for the restraint and industrial training of the children of the poor to its 
expression in the elaborate systems of universal, obligatory education with the accom- 
panying elimination of child labor in the most progressive American states [p. 3]. 

The discussion in chapter i is confined to a brief consideration of the 
development of literary and industrial education in England from before the 
reign of Elizabeth to the beginning of the colonization of America. In the 
summary of the discussion eight important principles are eniunerated which 
appear in American legislation regulating the schooling and employment of 
children. The development of compulsory education and child labor in the 
colonial period, and education and child labor in the early national period are 
briefly discussed in chapters ii and iii. The section dealing with the colonial 
period is limited to a few of the populous colonies of the North where the educa- 
tion of the children of the common folk, was especially stressed. The chapter 
in which the early national period is treated is restricted to a small group of 
states which developed relatively large manufacturing interests and thus came 
to face the problems of child labor at an early date. The remainder of the 
monograph is devoted to a discussion of the development of employment and 
attendance in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin. The reasons for selecting these five states are presented in the 
following quotation: 

Massachusetts and Connecticut are included partly because they best illustrate 
the development in America of the old English customs as modified by Puritan ideals. 
In these two states manufacturing was early under way and the conflict between educa- 
tion and industry was first recognized New York, for obvious reasons, must 

be considered in such a study as this. Here the fight for and against the child has been 

waged on a large scale Wisconsin and Pennsylvania were chosen because first 

to establish state systems of compulsory continuation schools for children employed 
in certain types of industry. These states are not unique among ihe sisterhood of 
states except that they have advanced one step further than the rest in the develop- 
ment of universal compulsory education [pp. 4-5]. 

The study should prove of considerable value to students of education 
interested in the development of compulsory attendance and child-labor laws. 

James Vaughn 

Spelling survey. — ^Realizing the necessity of a careful measurement of the 
work of the schools, many systems have adopted the practice of periodic 
survejrs of various phases of their school work. Following this plan, Newark, 
New Jersey, in a monograph' published by the Board of Education, gives the 
findings of a spelling survey, conducted by Elmer K. Sexton. 

This survey of spelling was based upon words selected mainly from the 
Ayres list, except in the case of the seventh and eighth grades, where additional 

' Et.wkr K. Sexton, Spelling Survey in the Public Schools of Newark, New Jersey. 
Newark, New Jersey: Board of Education, 1920. Pp. 32. 
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words were added from the Ashbaugh list and the Buckingham Extension of 
the Ayres Scale. Only those words were selected for any grade which were 
used by at least 2 per cent of the pupils of that grade in their written work. 
The words selected should have given 66 per cent of accuracy for each grade 
according to the standards. In the execution of the tests the words were 
dictated by examiners, who, because of previous experience in this work, 
appreciated the importance of uniformity. In all, 8,942 papers were corrected. 

The study of the results is presented by means of charts and tables, the 
standard of comparison being that of Ayres approximated for May. These 
charts bring many interesting facts to light. The results for Grade IIIB are 
more than a year below the Ayres standard, while those for Grade VIIIA are 
nearly a year above the Ayres standard. The low score for the third grade is 
ascribed partly to the larger element of foreign population in Newark than is 
found in the eighty-six cities from the results of which the Ayres standard 
was computed. 

Comparisons within the Newark system reveal wide differences in the 
various schools. The schools attended largely by children of Hebrew parent- 
age rank the highest, those whose pupUs are of American parentage next, 
while the schools for the Italians are the lowest. 

The range between the best and the poorest results in each grade is as follows: 

3A 70.09% 

SA 41 • 13% 

7A 3000% 

8A 33 .36% [p. 17] 

Another tabulation brings out the relationship between intelUgence and 
spelling ability. 

Taken as a whole, the survey shows that the children in the Newark schools 
spell well above the average for the country. The survey was well executed, 
and its report not only reveals many worth-while facts and tendencies, but also 
gives a basis for future work in the schools. 

Shirley Hamrin 

Condensed account of evolt4ionary biology. — ^The importance of an evolu- 
tionary viewpoint in the study of the educational theory is now so generally 
recognized that students of education are finding a clear understanding of the 
principles of evolution an essential factor in their preparation. However, 
many beginning students of education have exceedingly indefinite ideas 
concerning these biological concepts and, accordingly, experience considerable 
difficulty in adjusting their thinking to modern tendencies. For such students, 
as well as the general student in college science classes, a recent book' by 
Professor Newman will be very helpful. 

' Horatio Hackett Newman, Readings in Evolution, Genetics, and Eugenics. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1921. Pp. xviii-|-S23. $3.75. 



